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The  method  of  teaching  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
■class.  If  the  class  composed  of  men  of  equal  intellectual  power 
with  the  conductor,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  latter  to  write  out 
his  lesson  beforehand,  and  then  read  it  to  the  class.  After  the 
lesson  has  been  read,  ask  for  questions  and  for  discussion,  and 
carefully  answer  each  point  that  is  raised,  paying  especial  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  repljdng,  not  only  fully  and  conclusively  to  each 
question,  but  in  such  a tone  and  with  such  a manner  as  will  not 
rebuff  questioners  nor  repel  discussion,  but  will  encourage  every 
member  to  speak  out  all  his  doubts,  on  every  point  in  the  lesson. 
The  lesson  should  take  about  half  an  hour  to  read;  and  the 
-questions  and  discussion  might  be  allowed  to  take  another  hour. 

When  possible  the  conductor  of  the  class  should  enlist  the 
“services  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  to  prepare  and  read 
papers  at  some  of  the  lessons.  In  this  case,  after  the  paper  or 
papers  are  read,  the  conductor  should  go  carefully  over  the  various 
points  raised  in  them,  showing  where,  in  his  opinion,  they  are 
right,  and  where  wrong;  together  with  reasons  for  his  opinions. 
When  he  has  done  this,  the  class  should  ask  questions  and  express 
their  opinions,  just  the  same  as  if  the  conductor  had  prepared  and 
read  the  lesson. 

The  conductor  should  carefully  study  the  Co  operative  News^ 
to  get  the  newest  practical  illustrations  and  examples  with  which 
to  enforce  the  points  in  his  lessons ; and  the  members  of  the  class 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  study  the  News  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  far  the  teaching  fits  in  with  Co-operative  practice. 

When  the  class  is  composed  of  youths  and  young  men  only, 
and  the  conductor  is  much  their  senior,  oral  teaching  is  superior  to 
reading  a lesson.  The  great  point  must  be  to  get  every  member  of 
the  class  to  thoroughly  understand  and  remember  what  has  been 
taught.  The  subjects  taught  in  one  lesson  will  have  to  be  of  less 
extent  than  in  a class  of  men  of  mature  age. 
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The  teacher  should  make  notes  of  the  lesson  on  little  slips 
of  paper  or  cardboard ; the  -writing  to  be  on  one  side  only.  The 
subject  should  be  carefully  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part 
should  again  be  subdivided.  The  heading  of  the  part  should 
be  written  in  very  bold  letters ; the  heading  of  the  minor  parts 
should  be  written  in  smaller  letters.  By  doing  this  the  eye  assists 
the  memory  to  retain  an  accurate  perception  of  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  whole  of  the  lesson. 

The  lessons  -will  require  to  be  profusely  illustrated  by  examples 
whenever  any  precept  or  theory  is  required  to  be  remembered  or 
understood.  For  instance,  if  it  is  wanted  to  show  the  difference 
between  division  of  labour  and  Co-operation,  several  different 
examples  of  division  of  labour  should  be  given,  and  then  several 
examples  of  what  would  be  considered  Co-operation  should  follow; 
after  which  the  difference  between  the  two,  in  the  examples, 
should  be  carefully  pointed  out. 

As  the  teacher  gives  his  lesson  he  should  give  careful  attention 
to  the  faces  of  his  class  to  see  if  they  are  interested,  if  they  are 
Allowing  him  intelligently,  and  if  they  properly  comprehend  what 
is  being  taught.  So  long  as  he  finds  this  is  so,  he  can  continue 
his  extempore  lesson  on  the  line  laid  down  in  his  notes;  but 
immediately  he  finds  any  of  his  class  becoming  listless,  inattentive, 
or  puzzled,  he  must  put  on  the  brake,  retrace  the  steps  in  his 
lesson,  ascertain  by  a few  careful  questions  where  the  link  in  the 
chain  has  been  dropped,  caretully  take  up  this  missing  link,  repair 
the  chain,  and  not  proceed  until  satisfied  that  the  dass  has  got 
over  its  little  stumbling  block. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to 
ask  questions,  instead  of,  as  with  other  people,  inviting  them  to  ask 
questions.  A great  deal  will  depend  on  the  way  the  questions  are 
asked.  A teacher  should  prepare  them  beforehand,  but  should  be 

ready  to  modify  his  list  if  he  finds  that  the  exigencies  of  his  clasa 
demand  it. 

The  teacher  should  carefully  study  the  peculiarities  of  each 
member  of  his  class;  and  adopt  a tone  and  method  of  questioning 
in  accordance  with  the  member’s  peculiarities.  With  the  shy  and 
diffident,  the  teacher  should  be  very  gentle ; and  if  by  any  chance 
an  absurd  answer  is  given,  he  should  at  once  repress  any  tendency- 
on  the  part  of  the  class  to  laugh  at  and  ridicule  it ; and  by  kind, 
gentle,  encouraging  words,  make  the  shy  one  feel  that  having  done 
bis  best  no  more  could  be  expected. 
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Dull  students  should  not  only  be  questioned  but  cross-questioned 
until  they  have  really  grasped  the  subject.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  dull  students  by  appealing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  others 
to  get  all  to  learn  more  thoroughly.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  quick,  lively,  bright  ones  must  hare  a little 
patience,  as  later  on  it  will  be  the  other  way  about ; for  very  often 
those  who  learn  quickly  forget  quickly,  while  those  who  learn 
slowly  forget  slowly. 

With  those  students  who  are  of  a lively  and  bold  temperament 
the  teacher  should  enter  into  lively  sallies  on  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,  encouraging  them  to  make  witty  and  humorous  replies  to 
questions,  so  as  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  class  and  help  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  enjoyable. 

After  the  questioning  has  been  gone  through  it  will  be  advisable 
to  select  several  of  the  students  and  ask  them  to  give  briefly  a 
summary  of  the  lesson.  After  they  have  done  this  the  teacher 
should  point  out  their  errors,  whether  of  omission  or  commission. 

In  classes  of  this  description  the  blackboard  can  be  used  with 
advantage,  to  enable  the  students  to  remember  each  part  of  the 
lesson,  as  well  as  important  dates,  facts,  or  figures  mentioned  in 
the  lesson. 

Great  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  going  through  a course  of  lessons  on  Co-operation  immediately 
after  leaving  day-school  and  beginning  to  work.  Every  Co-operator 
who  cares  for  the  w'ellbeing  of  his  children  should  encourage  them 
to  do  this.  But  we  need  not  wait  until  children  arrive  at  this  age. 
The  Women’s  Guild  may  do  a deal  of  good  if  its  members  will  form 
Children’s  Classes  for  teaching  the  elementary  facts  of  Co-operation. 

These  Children’s  Classes  must  be  conducted  with  a strict 
regard  to  the  advice  of  St,  Paul  that  milk  is  for  babes  while  strong 
food  is  for  strong  men. 

For  these  children  the  lessons  should  be  mostly  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  the  latter  to  be  shouted  out  together  so  as  to 
impress  the  ear  and  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  class.  It  would 
take  something  of  this  form : — 

Teacher : “ Now,  children,  I am  going  to  tell  you  what  a 
Co-operator  is.  When  I have  told  you  I shall  ask  you  to  tell  me, 
and  you  must  all  answer  together.  What  am  I going  to  explain  to 
you  about  ? ” 

Class:  “A  Co-operator.” 

Teacher  i “Only  half  of  you  answered,  and  those  who  did 
answer  seemed  to  be  tumbling  over  one  another.  Now  answer  all 
together,  and  every  one  of  you.  What  am  I going  to  tell  you 
about  ? ” 
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Class : “ A Co-operator.” 

Teacher : “ That  is  first-rate,”  &c.,  &c. 

One  point  such  as  this  is  enough  at  a time,  and  half-an-hour 
can  be  well  spent  in  impressing  on  the  children  what  a Co-operator 
is.  Then,  “ What  is  a Store  ? ” could  be  taien.  Then,  “What  is 
Dividend  ? ” and  so  on. 

With  these  children  the  proceedings  can  he  diversified,  by 
getting  them  to  learn  a piece  of  Co-operative  poetry,  or  a 
Co-operative  recitation,  sometimes  getting  them  to  learn  it  together, 
and  sometimes  selecting  several  of  the  children  to  learn  and  recite 
to  the  others. 


^ The  Boohs,  &c.,  recommended  for  the  assistance  of  Teachers 
of  Classes  on  Co-operation  are  “ Worhing-Men  Co-operators,” 
” The  Manual  of  Co-operation,”  and  the  various  tracts  published 
by  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  City  Buildings,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester;  together  with  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Co- 
02>erative  News  j from  which  manj'  and  varied  illustrations  may  be 
^ had,  hearing  directly  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
references  in  the  ” Outlines  of  Lessons  ” are  to  the  pages  of  the 
‘‘Working-Men  Co-operators.”  Each  student  should  have  a copy 
of  the  ‘‘Working-Men  Co-operators”  and  of  the  ‘‘Outlines  of 
Lessons,”  to  he  had  from  the  Central  Co  operative  Board.  The 
price  of  the  former  is  9d.  per  coi  y ; the  latter  is  sent  free. 

In  the  ” Outlines  ” will  he  found  headings  for  fourteen  lessons. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  he  foTowed  exactly.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  advisable,  when  a teacher  has  many  illustrations  to 
prove  his  point,  to  divide  a lesson  into  two  or  more  lessons.  A 
lesson  should  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half, 
at  intervals  of  one  week,  and  should  be  divided  as  follows,  viz., 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  for  questioning  students  on 
the  previous  week’s  lesson;  from  tventy  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
for  the  present  week’s  lesson ; ten  minutes  for  inviting  questions 
explanatory  of  the  lesson  just  given.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  write  out  a brief  outline  of  the  lesson  during  the  week,  which 
should  be  handed  in  to  the  teacher  for  his  correction  and  criticism. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them  to  do  this  in  a body,  they  might 
take  it  in  turns,  one  or  two  taking  it  one  week,  and  so  on,  until  it 
went  the  round  of  the  class.  Where  societies  give  encouragement 
to  students  by  offering  prizes,  a certain  number  of  marks  should  be 
apportioned  for  attendance,  for  home  exercises,  and  for  results  at 
final  examination. 
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OUTLINES  OF  LESSONS. 


LESSON  I. 

THE  OBJECT  AND  MEANING  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

The  general  object  of  Co-operation  is  to  improve  the  position 
of  working  men  and  women  in  Great  Britain  (pp.  9-10). 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

(1)  By  the  Co-operative  Store  or  Distributive  Society. 

(2)  By  the  Co-operative  Productive  Society. 

1.  What  does  the  Co-operative  Store  do  towards  this  object  ? 
(pp.  82-33). 

(a)  It  aims  at  supplying  food,  clothing,  firing,  and  the  like,  of  good 

quality  and  just  weight,  for  re^y  money. 

(b)  It  brings  the  working-man  buyer  at  the  Store  into  close  relations 

with  the  producer  of  the  goods.  In  this  way  it  gets  rid  of 
unnecessary  middle-men,  who  would  put  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  working-class  purchaser.  By 
this  means,  and  by  ready-money  dealing,  it  makes  each 
working  man’s  sovereign  worth  about  twenty-two  shillings. 

(c)  It  chaises  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  divides 

profits,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases,  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter  or  half-year.  The  money  thus  divided,  or  the 
dividend,  Co-operators  are  asked  to  leave  in  the  Store  at  5 
per  cent.  Thus  the  Store  becomes  a most  valuable  Working- 
class  Savings  Bank,  giving  a good  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  invested. 

(d)  Where  working  men  are  isolated  and  alone,  they  are  weak. 

Where  they  and  their  money  are  associated  together,  they 
are  strong.  With  the  combined  saving  of  Co-operators  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  for  education  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  working  class. 

[The  Working  Men’s  Co-operative  Stores  are  at  the  present  time 
doing  a business  of  over  18  millions  a year.] 

2.  What  does  the  Co-operative  Productive  Society  do  towards 
this  object  ? 

(а)  The  Stores  save  money,  often  much  more  than  is  wanted  in 

their  business.  They  have  between  them  many  thousand 
pounds  of  spare  money,  or  “ surplus  capital”  (pp.  70,  94). 

(б)  If  working  men,  associated  together,  can  employ  themselves 

successfully  with  this  money,  and  compete  with  the  manufac- 
turers successfully,  they  want  no  masters,  and  can  put  the 
masters’  profits  in  their  own  pockets  (p.  89). 

Can  they  do  this  ? 'V^at  signs  of  increased  Co-operative  Pro- 
duction are  there  ? 

[The  Working  Men’s  Productive  Co-operative  Societies  at  the 
present  time  are  doing  a business  of  about  millions  a year.] 

The  meaning,  then,  of  Co-operation  is  the  association  together 
of  working  men  and  women,  with  a view  of  improving  their  own 
condition  in  the  ways  described  above. 

[This  lesson  is  intended  to  give  in  outline  only  a very  general  idea  of  what 
are  the  principles  and  aims  of  Co-operation*  The  next  lesson  deals  more  in 
detail  with  the  benefits  to  he  derived*  The  later  lessons  give  fuller  details  as 
to  how  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on.^ 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  USE  OF  CO-OPERATION  TO  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  Co-operation  to  the  working 
classes  the  following  may  he  mentioned  (pp.  13-16  and  181-183): 

[Illustratiofui  of  these  points  toill  be  given  in  the  later  lessons,"] 

1.  Getting  out  of  debt  by  ready-money  dealing.  The  credit 
system  has  often  been  called  “ the  curse  of  the  working  classes.” 

2.  Providing  genuine  goods  instead  of  the  second-rate  articles 
which  are  so  often  pressed  upon  the  poor,  and  which  last  such  a 
short  time  and  are  such  a bad  investment. 

[All  good  Stores  ought  to  aim  at  this,  and  the  Wholesale  Society 
can  help  them.] 

3.  Protection  against  short  weight  in  articles  sold,  because  under 
the  Co-operative  system  of  trade  there  is  no  inducement  for  such 
a practice,  as  the  profits  made  are  distributed  amongst  purchasers, 
and  do  not  go  to  enrich  one  person. 

4.  Development  of  intelligence  and  business  capacity  among  the 
working  men  who  have  to  manage,  and  criticise  the  management 
of,  Co-operative  concerns. 

5.  Growth  of  independence  of  the  right  sort,  and  self-respect. 

6.  Valuable  educational  results,  arising  from  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  discussion  meetings,  classes,  &c. 

7.  The  growth  of  a principle  of  encouraging  people  to  work  for 
the  community  and  their  fellow  men  and  women^  and  not  only  for 
themselves.  The  principle  can  be  widely  extended  in  connection 
with  local  and  imperial  government. 

8.  Providing,  by  means  of  the  dividends  saved,  an  accumulated 
capital,  with  which  working  men  can  bcjcome  their  own  employers. 

It  is  often  asked,  “ Is  Co-operation  only  for  the  working  people 
who  are  better  off,  and  not  for  the  very  poor?"'  The  answer  is 
that  it  is  the  misfortune,  or  sometimes  the  fault,  of  the  poor  if 
they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  what  Co-operation  offers  (p.  17). 


Summing  up  of  General  Advantages  of  Co-operation. 
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PROGRESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STORE 


1.  Departments  of  the  Store  (pp.  (36-68) 
Grocery. 

Bakery. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


Drapery. 

Tailoring. 

Butchery. 

House  Furnishing. 

Miscellaneous. 

(а)  Show  the  relative  ease  or  difiScTilty  of  carryinsr  on  varions 

departments. 

(б)  Give  instances  of  sncoessful  management,  or  the  opposite,  in 

the  case  of  the  more  difficult  departments,  from  neighbouring 
Stores,  with  probable  reasons  for  success  or  failure. 

(c)  State  the  dividend  that  may  fairly  be  expected  in  your  district 

from  the  various  departments. 

(d)  Illustrate  or  give  reasons  why  dividends  vary  in  different 

localities. 


2.  Branches 


't 
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LESSON  VIII. 

THE  WORK  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND 

merjbebs  of  a store. 

1.  The  Committee:  their  election,  their  fees,  their  duties  (pp. 
48-51). 

(а)  The  Chairman  or  President. 

(б)  The  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Treasurer. 

(d)  Committee  meetings:  business  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it. 

2.  The  Storekeeper  or  Manager : his  responsibilities,  his  duties 
(p.  52). 

3.  The  Employes:  their  duties  and  responsibilities  (p.  53); 
bonus  to  Employes  (p.  54). 

Civility,  courtesy,  and  cleanliness  essentiaL 

[How  far  is  it  part  of  the  principle  of  Co-operation  to  give  the 
Employes  a share  of  profiU  i How  can  it  he  done  } What 
plans  have  been  tried,  ayid  with  what  results  ?J 

4.  The  Members  : their  duties  (p.  47) — 

(а)  To  the  Store;  loyalty,  watchfulness,  consideration  for  others. 

(б)  Attending  regularly  all  meetings  of  the  Society:  advantages  of 

this.  It  encourages  officers,  and  inspires  them  with  energy. 

(c)  Educational  and  recreational  work  (p.  71), 

{d)  Duties  to  those  who  are  not  Co-operators ; propaganda  work.  . 
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LESSON  IX. 


SURPLUS  CAPITAL,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

1.  Why  is  this  question  of  “ Surplus  Capital,  and  How  to 

Use  it,”  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  which  bear  on 
Co-operative  progress  in  the  future  ? (p.  70). 

[Co-operators  have  always  boasted  of  their  power  of  accumulating 
capital,  but  now  that  they  have  got  it,  unfortunately  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  Many  Societies  say  to  their  numbers, 
“ We  will  not  have  all  your  savings;  we  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them,^'  And  thus  thousands  of  pounds  of  working-nun^s 
savings  are  wasted  or  lost,  and  tlu  self-employment  of  working 
men  by  themselves  makes  almost  no  progress,] 

2.  What  are  the  various  ways  in  which  Surplus  Capital  may  be 
invested  ? (pp.  69-70). 

(а)  Lending  money  to  the  Wholesale  Societies. 

(б)  Lending  money  to  Co-operative  Productive  Societies. 

(c)  Cottage  building. 

(d)  Investing  in  Railways  and  in  ordinary  Stocks  and  Shares. 

(e)  Forming  federations  for  productive  enterprises,  including  farming. 

3.  What  are  the  special  powers  and  opportunities  of  the  Whole- 
sale Societies  for  making  progress  in  the  future  ? Probable  amount 
of  capital  that  might  be  entrusted  to  them  if  they  could  employ  it 
all  in  production  and  pay  5 per  cent  on  it. 

4.  What  can  Societies  do  in  the  way  of  starting  or  helping 
independent  Productive  Societies  ? 

5.  What  can  be  done  and  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cottage 
building  (p.  128).  Instances  from  other  Stores. 

6.  What  is  the  duty  of  every  Store  and  every  Co-operator  in 
this  matter  ? The  seriousness  of  the  present  position. 

[As  long  as  there  is  a77y  Store  which  cannot  receive  and  employ  all  the 
savhigs  its  members  can  legally  entmst  to  it,  the  Co-O2)erative 
idea  is  unfulfilled,  and  if  Co-operation  continues  to  fail  in 
this  respect  it  will  probably  be  superseded  for  this  purpose  by 
scms  other  age7icy,] 
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dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  store. 
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varu  of  the  preceding  Ussone.J  ^ emphasising  the  important 


1.  Dangers  from  Committees  or  Officers. 


2. 

99 

99 

Storekeepers  or  Managers. 

8. 

99 

99 

Tradesmen. 

4. 

99 

99 

Travellers. 

6. 

99 

99 

Members  leaning  on  the  Officers  and  not 
looking  after  their  own  affairs. 

6. 

99 

99 

Auditors. 

7. 

99 

99 

general  want  of  managing  power. 

8. 

99 

99 

want  of  sound  rules  about  Share  Capital  or 
other  matters. 

9. 

99 

99 

too  great  desire  for  big  Dividends. 

10. 

99 

99 

want  of  energy  in  finding  employment  for 
Surplus  Capital. 
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LESSON  XI. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

1.  Its  meaning  and  importance. 

2.  Its  history  up  to  the  present  time.  Statistics  (pp.  102-103.) 

8.  Its  various  possible  forms  (pp.  93-94), 

4.  Industrial  Partnership  (p.  91).  Is  this  to  be  included  under 
Co-operative  Production  or  not  ? 

5.  The  failures  of  Co-operative  Production : their  various  causes 

(p.  28). 

6.  The  views  of  the  Economists  (pp.  87-89).  Are  their  state- 
ments about  want  of  managing  power,  and  unwillingness  to  pay 
Managers  enough,  true  on  the  whole  or  not  ? 

7.  The  views  of  Co-operators.  Federalism  and  Individualism 
(pp.  95-100). 

8.  In  the  division  of  profits,  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the 
capitalist,  how  much  to  the  labourer,  and  how  much  (if  any)  to 
the  customer  ? 

9.  The  power  of  the  Wholesale  Society  jto  make  progress  and 
set  an  example. 

10.  The  power  of  individual  Societies  and  groups  of  working 
men. 


11.  How  much  real  progress,  or  what  new  departures,  in 
Co-operative  Production  have  there  been  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 
What  signs  of  progress  ars  ffiere  for  the  future  ? 
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LESSON  XII. 


IHE  STRENGTHENING  AND  SPREAD  OP 

CO-OPERATION. 

1.  Organisation  of  Societies  in  the  Co-operative  Union.  What 
is  the  use  of  this  ? 

2.  History  of  the  Union  (p.  108).  Its  objects  (p.  110). 

8,  Congresses.  Give  a description  of  a Co-operative  Congress. 
What  is  the  good  of  them  ? (p.  109). 

4.  Conferences.  Give  an  account  of  a Conference  such  as  it  is, 
or  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  show  the  use  of  Conferences. 

i. 

5.  The  Central  Board,  the  United  Board,  the  Sectional  Boards, 

the  Conference  Districts:  their  constitution  and  functions  fpp 

111-112). 

6.  Guilds  or  other  Propagandist  agencies  (p.  114). 

7.  Propaganda:  the  great  importance  of  it  in  some  places. 
What  stops  the  way  ? 

8.  How  should  Propaganda  be  carried  out  ? How  can  each 
Co-operator  help  ? What  are  the  best  means  of  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  Co-operators  ? 

9.  What  is  the  best  way  to  create  and  keep  alive  an  enthusiasm 
for  Co-operation  ? 
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LESSON  XIII 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  BY  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

1.  What  is  its  importance  ? 

2.  What  has  been  done  ? Statistics  (pp.  117-118).  How 
many  Societies  do  nothing  ? 

3.  Libraries : how  to  make  them  really  useful  to  Members. 
The  desirability  of  including  a complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Co-operative  News  and  the  Reports  of  Congress  Proceedings  in 
every  Co-operative  library. 

4.  Reading-rooms  : how  to  encourage  their  use  and  make  them 
attractive. 

6.  The  work  of  the  future. 

(a)  Members’  Conferences  and  Social  Discussions:  How  to  promote 

these  (p.  120). 

(b)  Classes  for  the  teaching  of  Co-operation : the  special  value  of 

these  (p.  121). 

6.  A wider  circulation  and  a more . general  reading  of  the 
Co-operative  News*  The  best  means  of  attaining  this. 

7.  Other  methods  of  Educational  work  (pp.  122-124).  Single 
lectures  and  courses  of  lectures : their  relative  merits. 


8.  Why  is  practical  Educational  work  the  one  vital  element  in 
the  progress  of  the  future  ? 
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^ LESSON  XIV. 


MSCELLANEOUS  MATTERS,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

f 

I.  Miscellaneous — 

1.  The  Co-operative  News  (p.  127). 

and  gro«h  of  th.  N,w,p.pdr  Sciol,. 

2.  Co-operative  Banking  (p,  127). 

Its  present  position  as  a branch  or  department  of  the  Wholesale 
Society.  PossibiUty  of  its  further  development. 

8.  Co-operative  Insurance  (p.  127). 

History  of  the  Insurance  Company.  Its  Co-operative  character. 

Can  it  be  improved  ? 

4.  Co-operation  Abroad  (p.  130). 

6.  Civil  Service  Co-operation  (p.  128). 

Advantages  or  disadvantages  when  compared  with  the  system  of 
Workmg-class  Co-operation.  Difference  in  the  two  systems 
If  cost  price  were  adopted  in  Working-class  Societies,  would 

th!v  ^ purchase,  or  would 

they  not  spend  it  in  other  purchases  ? 

6.  Joint-Stock  Companies  (p,  92). 

How  far  are  they  Co-operative  in  their  character  ? 

7.  Building  Societies. 

They  should  be  based  on  mutual  principles.  Interest  charged  to 
orrowers  should  not  be  too  high,  and  it  should  be  sufficiently 
low  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a man  to  endeavour  to  become 
his  own  landlord  without  being  compelled  to  make  heavy 
payments,  which  might  embarrass  him.  Profits  should  be 
divided  equitably  between  investors  and  borrowers. 

II. 

1.  General  Summary  of  advantages  of  Co-operation,  and  of 
dangers  and  safeguards. 

2.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  by  Co-operators  in  the  immediate 
lutui'e  ? 


